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reason for refusing to permit the practical training of other crafts-
men, and accordingly classes in carpentry and joinery, plastering,
pattern making, acetylene welding, and other crafts exist in a number
of technical schools."l This has given rise to the distinction
between a Minor and Major course. The former denotes a training
in craftsmanship or in workshop operations, whilst the latter is
concerned with the principles which underlie those operations.
Obviously there can be no hard and fast distinction between the
two. It was found necessary to include certain theoretical sub-
jects, such as mathematics and science, in the Minor course and in
many cases the latter was planned in view of a subsequent Major
course.
In the 19th century, technical and scientific instruction was
largely moulded by the examinations of the Science and Art Depart-
ment and the City and Guilds of London Institute. The Board of
Education discontinued the science examinations of the lower grade
in 1911 and followed within a few years by abolishing all these
examinations except those used for awarding certain scholarships.
The City and Guilds Institute followed suit and abandoned their
lower examinations in 1918. There was, however, a widespread
demand for tests which should be applied to students at different
stages of their work, and it was felt that such examinations should
have a national standing. The demand was at first met by exami-
nations conducted by unions of L.E.A,s and schools, such as the
Union of Lancashke and Cheshire Institutes, the Union of Educa-
tional Institutions, the East Midland Educational Union, and the
Northern Counties Technical Examinations Council.
This practice was not completely satisfactory since the unions
did not cover the whole of the country and their certificates were
those of regional bodies and not of a national one. This has led
to the development of national certificates given as the reward
of three to five years systematic study. The first move came in
1921 when the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, in conjunction
with the Board of Education, developed a scheme to issue national
certificates and diplomas in mechanical engineering. The certifi-
cates were issued to students who passed with success through
approved grouped courses of instruction at certain technical colleges
and schools and satisfied the examiners in the final examination.
The latter was held by the school or college authorities and assessed
1 A. Abbott. Education for Industry and Commerce in England, p. 62,
O.U.P., 1933.